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An Exotic Hardy Peteniial.. - 


thrill of having a traffic- 
stopper in your garden? 
Some well-established 
clumps of EREMURI, with 
flower stalks ranging from 
4 to 12 feet tall, topped by 
spire-like flower clusters con- 
taining hundreds of star- 
like, closely growing florets, 
can give you this pleasure. 
They will amaze your 
friends and introduce you 
to many people who stop 
to inguire about them. 

The flower clusters re- 
main in bloom for two or 
three weeks, undamaged by 
heat or rain. The stems are 
sturdy, so staking is un- 
necessary. They sway gen- 
tiv in the breeze but are 
seldom broken. If you plant 
both early and late varie- 
ties, these magnificent can- 
dles can provide spiky con- 
trast for your spring garden 
from the middle of May un- 
til after the Fourth of July. 

The spires grow very 
erect outdoors, but when 
cut and placed in containers 
they curve gracefully to 
form unusual arrangements 
and displays. 

This striking plant be- 
longs to the Asphodel Tribe 
of the Liliacee Family, 
and its more common names are Foxtail Lily, Desert Candle or Giant 
Asphodel. The botanical name, EREMURUS, is not as difficult to pro- 
nounce as it looks—just say air-a-mi-rus. It is derived from the Greek, 
meaning “lonely tail,’ probably because of the solitary spike. 

The EREMURUS came originally from the high plateaus of India, Persia 
and South Central Asia, where the soil is fertile, the moisture sufficient, the 
drainage nearly perfect and where the temperature varies from extreme 
heat in summer to extreme cold in winter. It was first introduced to Euro- 
pean horticulturists in 1800 and was brought to the United States about 1900. 


Have you ever known the 


CULTURAL REQUIREMENTS 


The needs of an EREMURUS are few and simple, but those few are 
vitally essential: a fertile soil with perfect drainage; sufficient moisture 
and plant food during the growing season, followed by a dry dormant 
period; a cold ground during the winter to produce a good root formation; 
protection from frosts during its early growth in the spring; and protection 
from slugs or rodents if these are a problem in your area. EREMURI are 
generally free from disease. 


SOIL 


The soil in which they are planted should be a sandy loam. It has been 
generally believed that EREMURI do best in a nearly alkaline soil but 
we are finding increasing evidence that they will also tolerate one which is 
acid. If your soil is very acid and you have any doubts, however, it may 
be neutralized by applying lime. Our own plants are grown in a neutral soil. 


DRAINAGE 


Perfect drainage is an absolute necessity. If EREMURI are planted 
lower than the water table, the roots will rot. They are perfectly hardy if 
the drainage is adequate. 


PLANTING 


EREMURI ¢o best in full sunshine or partial shade. They may be 
planted with other plants but should not be allowed to become root-bound. 
fy. robuslus and other large varieties require about 2 square feet each. 


If you have good drainage, dig,a, hole about 8 inches deep and large 
enough for the roots to be spread out. Cover the bottom of the hole with 
a handful of a complete plant food mixed with a dozen handfuls of sand. 
Add 2 more inches of sand, piling it higher in the center for the crown of 
the root to rest upon. Fill in the balance with soil until you have a mound 
higher than the level of the ground. Press the soil firmly around the roots. 
Moisten lightly. 


If you have only fair drainage, dig a hole about 11 inches deep and large 
enough to accommodate the roots. Place 2 inches of small pebbles over the 
bottom of the hole. Over these place about 1 inch of peat moss or humus, 
then add the plant food and sand as described above. 


If you are doubtful about your drainage, dig a hole about 14 inches 
deep and twice the size of the root when spread out. Place 3 inches of 
coarse pebbles or brick rubble in the bottom, then 2 inches of fine pebbles. 
Continue then as directed under fair drainage. 


WINTERS 


A cold ground during the winter seems to be preferable for the production 
of fine blooms. If the climate is severe, mulching may be advisable. Our 
stock is grown where sub-zero weather is common and has lived through 
40°-below-zero weather. EREMURI also thrive in climates which are 
much milder than ours. Where spring comes early, the blooming season 
may start in April. | 


FROST PROTECTION 


Loss of plants may result from frost ‘n the spring. Growth starts as 
soon as the ground thaws, the crown pushing up as a large, pale green knob. 
As this grows higher, the leaves unfold and stand erect and close together, 
disclosing the tip of the flower stalk at their base. At first the bud is very 
tender, and the plant should be protected from frost. during this early 
growth. An entire crown may be destroyed if the frost is severe but, if 
the plant is not removed, the damaged part is often rebuilt and growth 
may reappear within a year or two. The flower stalk grows rapidly— 
sometimes 4 or 5 inches a day. By the time it rises above the tips of the 
leaves, protection from frost is no longer needed. There are many varia- 
tions of climate even within a small garden. In choosing the location to 
plant your EREMURI, do not select one which may become a cold air 
pocket on a frosty night. 


WATER and PLANT FOOD 


While the large leaves and huge flower stalk are growing, a completely 
new root system is also being developed. Ample plant food and moisture 
must be supplied during this vital period to form a new root system as 
large or larger than the old. If these requirements are withheld, smaller 
root systems will be produced each year, until finally the plant will become 
too small to produce a bloom, or at best only a small, insignificant stalk. 
During the growing season, our plants are given liquid feedings each week 
and are watered whenever natural moisture is insufficient. The result is 
that, within three years after they reach blooming size, most of our plants 
have developed into clumps producing from six to fourteen huge flower 
stalks. 


DORMANT PERIOD 


After the flowering period is over, however, the plants should be kept as 
dry as possible so they may have a rest during the summer. The leaves 
will soon turn brown and disappear. This is natural and does not. mean 
that the plants have died. Cut the stalks after the flowers have faded. 
Do not let them go to seed, as the production of seed takes strength from 
the plant. | 


DIVISION OF PLANTS 


If a plant is left undisturbed and is given the proper care, the number of 
rootlets should increase each year, surrounding the crown until enough 
root system has been developed for additional crowns. In this way the 
number of plants is increased. Some divide completely, producing separate 
root systems for each crown. Others produce two or more crowns surrounded 
by one root system. When a clump produces eight or more blooms, it 
should be taken up when dormant, and divided. If left in a crowded con- 
dition, the spikes will not attain their full height or beauty or the clump 
may stop blooming entirely. Sometimes the root systems in these clumps 
become so tangled that their separation seems to be impossible. If the 
clump is allowed to dry for a few days, the rootlets will not be so brittle 
and may be separated more easily. Care should be taken not to damage 
the rootlets, but the loss of one or two will not destroy the plant. The 
EREMURUS is not nearly. as delicate as many believe. 


ROOT VARIATION 


Roots vary in-size and texture according to variety. Some are thick and 
fleshy and may have a spread 9 feet in diameter. Others are thin and 
shriveled and have a comparatively small root system. All types can pro- 
duce magnificent spikes, and it is incorrect to assume that the small, thin 
root system denotes an inferior plant. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Because these plants are so active during their growing season, they 
should not be moved until they have become dormant. From the middle 
of August until the fall rains have moistened the ground a few inches, they 
may be taken up, divided and transplanted. After the moisture comes, 
they make a feeder root growth which, if disturbed, may cause an injury 
or the loss of the bloom for the following year. Transplanting sometimes 
sets a root back and it may not bloom for a year or two thereafter, par- 
ticularly if it is moved to a new environment. This should not discourage 
one, however, for the spectacular blooms produced after the plant has 
become well established are worth waiting for. Once established, a plant 
should bloom for many years. 


PROPAGATION FROM SEED 


EREMURI may be raised from seed if one has the patience to wait 
from four to ten years for a bloom. The seeds do not germinate easily. 
They require long periods of below-freezing weather and may remain in 
the ground for two or three years before germinating. 


The first year a seedling has only a thin, grass-like leaf and usually 
produces only one rootlet, which goes ‘straight down like a radish. Its 
growth is completed early in the spring, after which the leaves turn brown. 
Do not conclude that your seedlings are dying and give them water to 
try to revive them. They are only dormant and should be kept as dry as 
possible during the summer. They will come up again the following spring, 
producing larger leaves than the first year. Each year the rootlets, too, 
will increase in size and number. After the third year, seedlings should be 
transplanted and given more room for growth. Jp, Wk VERS 


PLEASE KEEP THIS LEAFLET AND READ IT CAREFULLY. 
IT CONTAINS ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF EREMURUS. 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
P. O. Box 246 COLVILLE, WASHINGTON 


